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1946-49, inclusive, completed much if not sae QU: UR, 1950 st 
most of their programs by the end of Aluminium, Ltd. raised its dividend to 75 cents a share, in Canadian currency. Previous ] 
1949, rate of 60 cents was established in last quarter of 1949, Prior to that 50 cents was paid. 
\ number of companies have been Chrysler Corp. dividend was increased to $1.75 a share. In each of preceding three quarters 
able to increase the percentages of net in- $1.50 was paid; prior to that $1.25 a share. pr 
come paid in dividends. This tendency has General Foods declared a dividend of 60 cents a share, which compares with 50 cents in hi 
by no means been general; many divi- previous quarter. Last February a 25-cent extra was paid. cu 
dends have been reduced among what General Motors Corporation declared a regular third-quarter dividend of $1.50 a share plus Ww 
~?, ‘alled “marginal” earners and a $2.50 special dividend. Payments in the first three quarters of 1950 total $7 a share, com- ‘. 
may be calle — ” earners anc pared with $8 in all of 1949. 
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the third quarter, reveal a virility of earn Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., declared a dividend of 30 cents, which compares with 25 
ings in some fields of enterprise that has cents formerly. A 10-cent extra was paid last December. P 
; : “ : " ——- nr —e —— ° - | 
received comment in financial news. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) declared a dividend of $1.25 in the third quarter, which ul 
The roster of increases show that the compares with $1 in each of the first two quarters. In all of last year $4 was paid, plus a 2 n 
. ° per cent stock dividend in June, 1949. h 
automotive, steel, petroleum and food in- om ; 
. . : imke paring Co. restored a divide , ; ing 75 cents a s >. In each 
dustries have been prominent. The list of Timken Roller Bearing Co. restore d a dividend cut by voting 75 cents a hare. In each o i 
ie ‘ j : previous three quarters 50 cents was paid. f 
specialized business situations, represented : / P : e ao ‘ 
by Mi Mitat & M f * Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. declared a dividend of $1.50 payable in the third quarter, 
»V innesota ining & Manutacturing which compares with previous payments of $1.25 quarterly plus a $1 year-end extra in 1949. | "1 
Co., that have increased their payments | I 
would reveal many increases this year. 
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CREATING 
A RETIREMENT FUND 


THROUGH 


NortH Aruineton, N. J.— “Oh, TIl re- 
tire on the income from my debts.” This 
dog-eared cynicism is lightly spoken. It 
passes as humor but is not funny. Yet 
what follows is an experience on the road 
to a retirement fund which is being cre- 
ated by debt—paid debt! 

The company by which I am employed 
was a pioneer in the employe pension 
field. But, like Mr. Albert G. Hancock 
(see THE EXCHANGE article in the Feb- 
ruary, 1950, issue headed “Retired 
Income From Odd-Lot Purchases”), | 
realized 12 years ago the inadequacy of 
fixed income in a world of constantly 
changing money values. A pension would 
lave to be supplemented by income from 
other sources. Obviously, the answer, in 
my judgment, 
stocks. 


on 


was selected common 


Problem of Accumulating Funds 


How to acquire these stocks was a real 
problem. I was employed at a slightly 
higher than average salary, but to ac- 
cumulate enough money in a lump sum 
would not be easy. Then my plan was 
formulated. People purchased cars, radios, 
washing machines, etc. on the installment 
plan. Why not stocks? My friends to 
whom I confided my ambitions disagreed. 
To buy a car in such a fashion, fine, but 
to purchase income-producing securities 
in a like manner was practically financial 
heresy. 

Nevertheless, I decided to try this sys- 
tem. I had twelve shares of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 
which I had purchased through the com- 
pany on its employe deduction plan. I 
would buy a couple of shares of Tele- 
phone, which was then low, and borrow 
the money from the bank. I could use 
my present shares as collateral. (Right 
here, | want to distinguish between “play- 
ing the market” on margin, and buying 
for income by borrowing.) 

My first purchase was two shares of 
Telephone on April 5, 1938, for $242.15. 
It certainly was the humblest of humble 


(Pad) DEBT 


Record of decisions 
made 12 years ago 
and followed in 


methodical program 


BY HARVEY H. MYERS 








beginnings. It taught me, however, the 
soundness of the plan. In addition, it 
contributed several items to my knowl- 
edge. First of the benefits was the fact I 
could place orders for stocks at prices 
and times when they were bargains. 
Should prices descend to the level I an- 
ticipated, my purchases would be auto- 
matically made, and | could cover by 
borrowing the money at the bank. The 
greatest contribution character. 
Having a commercial loan at the bank 
compelled me to adopt some definite 


was to 


form of regular saving. To save first and 
spend after is a lesson most difficult to 
learn. A compelling force, such as being 
in debt, drives one on. 

The note was paid back in a little less 
than two and a half months. I began to 
realize I had better diversify a bit. Every- 


thing | had in the world financially was 
tied together. Should the dividend be re- 
duced. every share | had would pay less. 
So. [ adopted a plan which would in- 
clude the purchase of securities that often 
acted. marketwise, contrary to rank-and- 
file issues. Thus. those stocks which were 
evclical would pay high dividends during 
a good period, and the other stocks would 
get their share, anyway. In poor times. 
however, the non-cyclical stocks should 
pay better. The best security of that na- 
ture | could think of was Woolworth. I 
purchased five shares for $218.97 on June 
15. 1938, using the same plan as before. 
By December 5, 1940, I had accumulated 






EWING GALLOWAY 
“Every day, everywhere, people in 
this country are working for me at 


some time or another.” 





fifty shares of Woolworth and decided to 
move on to another stock. 

Sterling Drug was my next purchase, 
ten shares for $605.21. By this time, the 
success of the system gave me courage, 
and the purchases were for larger amounts. 
It will be noted from market records that 
in the years mentioned stocks were fairly 
low. 








From a modest beginning and follow- 
ing the same plan, 1 have accumulated 
705 shares of stock in 34 corporations, 
which currently yield better than 7 per 
cent on cost. I have a greater diversity 
of stocks than is found in most personal 
table below). I have 
everything from companies making as- 


portfolios (see 


pirin to playing cards. Every day, every- 
where, people in this country are working 


for me at some time or other. Yes, 
from prenatal care of the mother 
(Sterling Drug. Parke. Davis, Nopco 


Chemical) through babyhood (Borden, 
National Dairy. Beech-Nut, Heinz) almost 
to the door of death itself, whatever one 


contributes infinitesimal 
amount to my income. In their everyday 
life, from flour to telephones, cosmetics 
to canned peaches, electricity to drinking 


uses some 


cups—somewhere, people are assisting in 
my retirement plan. 


Extent of Income Gain 


How well has the system succeeded? 
Well, in twelve years I have been able 
to make stock purchases of about $24,000. 
During this period, I have derived an 
income of $8,373 from these purchases. 
Needless to say, these earnings have been 
plowed back into stock, for investment 
of dividends is a fundamental of the plan. 





PORTFOLIO ACQUIRED THROUGH “PAID” DEBT 


Shares After 


Shares Original Purchase Dates Splits 
10 American News.....Jan. °43 20 
10 American Snuff...... Aug. “41 
46 Amer. Tel. & Tel.... Various 

5  Beechnut Packing... Aug. *41 305 
S&S Bom Ami “A”...35: Oct. °42 
a ee eee July °43 - 
10 Bristol-Myers ....... Mar. *42 20 
10 Burroughs A. M.....July °43 
10 Cannon Mills....... Nov. *46 20 
20 Commonwealth Ed...Dec. 48 
WO Cees Wick oceans Nov. *46 124% 
10 Diamond Match..... Jan. °43 
10 Dixie Cup “A”..... Dec. *48 
10 Elec. Stor. Bat....... Nov. "46 
10 General Electric ....™Mar. 48 
30 General Foods...... Various - 
10 Hackensack Water..July *43 121% 
- a ey eee Various - 
i ke 0 Sa Apr. *41 
SO Elle Savets 0cescse Mar. *42 40 
10 ~=Lily-Tulip Cup ..... Nov. °46 174 
- } OO eer Jan. *43 . 
20 National Dairy ..... July °42 
15 Nopco Chem. ....... Mar. °48 
25 Parke Davis ....... Various 
10 ~=—~Pillsbury Mills ..... Feb. *49 —- 
10 Safeway Stores...... Mar. *42 30 
10 Seott Paper......... Nov. °46 20 
20 = Sterling Drug....... Various 40 
aS oe Fs ee Sept. °48 — 
10 United Fruit........ July °42 30 
10 ~=U.S. Playing Card..Feb. °42 _— 
50 Waldorf System..... June °50 


50 F. W. Woolworth... Various 


12 AT&T previously held 








Approx. 

Value Div. Rec. Est. 1950 

Cost July 26, ’50 to Date Div. t 
$ 300.50 $ 668.25 $ 271.00 $ 30.00 
450.33 400.00 213.50 24.00 
6,450.02 6.865.50 1,291.50 414.00 
973.26 870.00 320.25 48.00 
433.00 238.75 188.50 20.00 
286.87 560.00 155.00 24.00 
349.71 510.00 242.00 32.00 
149.75 127.50 50.50 8.00 
533.95 930.00 260.00 60.00 
514.59 557.50 46.50 32.00 
477.06 654.00 90.00 24.00 
274.27 386.25 127.50 20.00 
475.00 510.00 43.75 25.00 
433.85 392.50 102.50 20.00 
326.85 451.25 54.00 28.00 
1,118.55 1,391.25 172.50 67.50 
276.33 372.00 115.15 20.00 
710.30 692.50 90.00 36.00 
395.75 570.00 211.50 34.00 
418.86 1,240.00 586.00 80.00 
392.60 493.00 66.25 25.00 
208.02 406.00 184.75 25.00 
302.50 777.50 251.00 44.00 
458.26 438.75 61.50 24.00 
751.59 906.25 134.25 35.00 
301.65 310.00 25.00 20.00 
397.75 911.25 277.50 45.00 
433.85 790.00 89.50 35.00 
1,082.42 1,390.00 629.00 90.00 
306.37 363.75 44.00 23.50 
562.85 1,620.00 542.50 120.00 
290.32 670.00 335.00 55.00 
618.70 as 33> wate 62.50 
1,926.04 2,150.00 1,101.00 125.00 
$23,381.72 $30,245.00 $8,372.90 $1,775.50 
1,560.00 1,791.00 108.00 
$24,941.72 $32,036.00 $1,883.50 





Original cost includes all taxes, brokerage fees, etc. No effect has been given to half shares. 
t Includes 12 shares purchased. Original split was for 17% shares. 


*1 share R. H. Macy preferred for each ten shares common. 


t Estimate calculated by author. 





As indicated by the table, my expected 
return this year is $1,883.50. This is a 
far cry from the $108 a year I had when 
I started the purchase of stocks a little 
more than a decade ago. I have partici- 
pated in 13 stock splits. The capital value 
of my securities was $32,036 as of July 
26. This represents an appreciation of 
$7,094, or 28 per cent, should I desire 
to sell. Certainly, as to income or ap- 
preciated value, this eclipses any invest- 
ment I could have made with comparable 
safety in other fields. My stocks are all 
well-rated, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, with an immediate market 
should necessity compel me to sell. Each 
one has a record for dividend payments 
dating years back. Should I have to sell, 
there would be no abstract-and-opinion- 
of-title, no advertising for prospective 
purchasers, no down payment with a 
dribbling payment per month—just quick 
cash! 


Aim is $200 in Monthly Dividends 


My system has succeeded to the ex- 
tent that I have, thus far, purchased 
stocks when they were low in price and 
paid for them after the price had in- 
creased or splits occurred. In the next 
two years I hope to build that income 
to $200 a month, which is greater than 
the average pension would be after a 
lifetime of work. 

Do I still use the system, and am | 
still in debt? Yes. At the present time | 
have on order four issues at figures that 
represent good prices and a fine yield. 
With 6 per cent interest at the bank, and 
a dividend yield considerably higher, I 
feel satisfied. 

In order to keep this survey compact. 
I have shown merely the skeleton, so to 
say, and results of my plan. If the editor 
has the space available, I’d like to mention 
some of the satisfactions besides seeing 
my fund grow that accompany the enter- 
prise. Study to find stocks that suit me is 
constant. The work is educational. | know 
a great deal more about many industries 
than when the plan was undertaken. More- 
over, I follow general financial news more 
carefully and this is an education of itself 
during these fast-moving, changing times. 

Has the plan been worth a sacrifice? 
Well, that is a hard question to answer, 
for there has been none. My wife and I 
have lived a well-ordered, well-regulated, 
well-planned life, with no peaks and no 
valleys. Our standard of living has been 
comparable with that of persons in a 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Chemical Industry 
Weighs Problem of Altered 


NTERING into another 

period of what appears 
to be an economy influenced 
by military needs, the chem- 
ical industry already finds 
itself running at full capac- 
ity, all to meet current peace- 
time civilian needs. 

Eleven years ago when 
World War II broke out this 
industry had a fair amount 
of slack. Today it has none. 
Even before the Korean emergency ap- 
peared there were shortages in a number 
of basic chemical materials. Consequently 
as soon as any large volume of military 
orders are placed this will mean a cor- 
responding cut in the supply to consumer 
goods industries. 

The chemical industry. curiously enough, 
did not have to expand its normal capac- 


ity very much to produce what was 


Salt works storage facilities, Newark, Calif. 


Consumer Demands 


BY SYDNEY B. SELF 


needed in 1940 to 1945. The chief expan- 
sion was in explosive plants and synthetic 
rubber plants built under Government 
sponsorship. With the exception of short- 
ages in nylon stockings and automobile 
anti-freeze products, the average man did 
not collide with any noticeable chemical 
shortages. If it is assumed that the nation 
will gradually work into an all out mili- 
tary program. the effects on the chemical 
industry and on its consumer will be 
much more apparent. 


More Production 


Take the situation in synthetic rubber, 
for example. Additional capacity, here- 
tofore kept in “moth balls.” is going to 
start running again in the next few 
months. This is going to bring a lot of 
far-flung complications. One of the main 
raw materials for rubber is butadiene, 
which can be made from either alcohol 


Rayon skeins under inspection 





A. DEVANEY 


Worker testing tank of aureomycin. 


or petroleum. The other is styrene. which 
comes in large part from benzene. de- 
rived from coal tar. 

New uses for benzene have sky-rocketed 
demands in the last few years and pro- 
duction has gone up very little. Benzene. 
which most people think of as cleaning 
fluid. is the basic raw material for the 
whole coal tar chemical industry. From 
it come drugs, dyes, soapless soaps. in- 
secticides and plastics. It is already scarce. 
The biggest new use in the last five years 
is in making styrene plastics, by Dow 
Chemical Co. and Monsanto Chemical 
Co. Output is now around 200,000.000 
pounds yearly and the material is seen 
in table-ware. refrigerators. electrical 
equipment and a thousand gadgets. If 
much of this styrene has to go into mak- 
ing synthetic rubber, it cannot go into 
consumer goods. Earnings of the chem- 
ical firms from this source may also be 





EWING GALLOWAY 


Rayon spinning machines 








less because, obviously, the margin of 
profit on a material sold in bulk to the 
Government is less than on materials sold 
for consumer goods. 

(nother plastic which the public is just 
beginning to know about is polyethylene, 
made by Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
and the du Pont Company. This goes into 
ice-cube bowls for the 
kitchen, and more recently into squeez- 
able non-breakable bottles for drugs and 
cosmetics. The plastic bottle business was 


trays. mixing 


just getting under way. preparing to give 
glass makers some competition. Lightness 
and no breakage are strong selling argu- 
ments. But polyethylene was created dur- 
ing World War II as an electrical insula- 
tor and it is now already going back to 
military uses. 


New Products 


Silicone General 
Corp. 


(subsidiary of Dow Chemical and Corn- 


plastics. made by 


Electric Co. and Dow-Corning 
ing Glass) are another development of 
World War II which people are now be- 
ginning to see in the new waxes for au- 
tomobiles. Silicones are apt to go back 
to defense preparation if military de- 
mands really start rolling. 

Soapless soaps are another luxury that 
have become a huge business since the 
end of the last war. There are a number 
of varieties made from a number of raw 
materials. The first type to appear. for 
washing lingerie and dishes. comes mostly 
from benzene and from petroleum. The 
newest types, such as Procter & Gamble’s 
product for doing the heavy family wash, 
contain phosphate chemicals. Plant ca- 
pacity for making them has been enor- 
mously increased in the last few vears, 
so there is no present indication that 
there may be a shortage. But it might be 
remembered that phosphorus chemicals 
also go into smoke screens and incendiary 
bombs. 

Because military preparations put new 
over-loaded 
industrial capacity. it follows that the 
smaller firms are helped by increased de- 


demands upon an already 


mands and better prices for their prod- 
ucts. This reasoning is probably behind 
a better market demand lately for stocks 
of such companies as Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. and U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals. Inc. Both of these firms are basi- 
cally in the alcohol business though they 
have other important side lines. Earn- 
ings have been hurt in recent years. basi- 


4 


cally. because of competition from syn- 
thetic alcohol. 

Distilled alcohol is made chiefly from 
molasses, which seems to rise in price 
when military needs grow. In the last 
war demand for alcohol for making 
butadiene for synthetic rubber put its 
price up to record levels, which brought 
better profit margins. even though mo- 
lasses cost was also high. Rosin. made 
from pine stumps by Newport industries 
and Hercules Powder Co. is another de- 
pressed commodity that could be helped 
by war demands. Its main uses are in 
making soap, varnish and paints. 

The sharp stock market break that fol- 
lowed the outbreak of Korean hostilities 
was particularly hard on the leading 
chemical companies. such as du Pont, 
Union Carbide, Dow. Monsanto, Allied 
Chemical and American Cyanamid Co. 
This was apparently based on the reason- 
ing that excess profits taxes were coming 
and that this group would be hard hit. 

It is pretty hard to do any accurate 
crystal ball gazing into the future. It 
may also be a mistake to assume that his- 
tory always repeats itself. In every new 
crisis in world affairs things are likely 
to be just a little different. 


A Remaining Frontier 


So far. few elements of change have 
appeared to indicate that the chemical in- 
dustry is not still one of the most promi- 
nent fields for investment research. It 
still represents one of the great American 
frontiers and its growth is not apt to 
stop until science quits making new dis- 
coveries. The growth in such products as 
nylon, soapless soaps, the new plastics, 
styrene and polyethylene, plus the needs 
for new materials to make these things, 
are samples of what the industry can do 
in peace time. 

Leaving the unknown item of taxes 
out of consideration, a few facts are clear 
about the immediate future of this in- 
dustry. Production will continue at ca- 
pacity for as long as the altered economy 
lasts. New capacity will probably have 
to be built to make materials that are 
scarce. The petroleum industry, for ex- 
ample, may be encouraged to build plants 
to make synthetic benzene from _petro- 
leum, which costs more than benzene 
from coal tar. but would give the chem- 
ical makers a larger supply of this mate- 
rial.. New products in the experimental 
stage. such as plastics and lubricating 


oils made from fluorine chemicals. may 
be developed to a more practical point. 
These products. which have the advantage 
of withstanding chemical corrosion and 
high temperature, were created in the last 
war and are still too costly for general 
use. Firms in the field are Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Co., Pennsylvania Salt Co., 
Minnesota Mining and du Pont. 

Other new materials, now unknown, 
may be created as a result of some now 
unforeseen need. New fuels for rockets, 
for example. are one possibility. 

On the debit side of the future is the 
demonstrated fact that the chemical in- 
dustry as a whole does much better in 
peace time than during world unsettle- 
ment. Earnings of the leaders are cur- 
rently double what they were during 
World War II years. There is the ob- 
vious chance that they may be frozen by 
taxes at around these levels and that the 
upward trend, strongly under way at the 
moment, may be flattened out. 


Fund From (Paid) Debt 
(Continued from page 2) 


little higher bracket, because of the back- 
ground we have built. The only thing 
we could desire (and I do not) is a 
motor car. We do have some things, how- 
ever. which others do not have. In addi- 
tion to our securities, we have found op- 
portunity to purchase U.S. Savings Bonds 
—pay up our insurance, maintain a well- 
adjusted bank account and establish a 
sizable emergency fund for sudden finan- 
cial shocks. We are also maintaining salary 
deductions for stock purchases under the 
company’s employee stock plan. 
Although I am 53 years of age, in two 
years I hope to prove two more theories. 
My first is that one should retire at an 
age when he can do the many things for 
which he never had time. The other theory 
is that one should save for the express 
purpose of spending, wisely. Yes, even 
one on a salary can build up an island 
of financial strength in a furious eco- 
nomic sea—just by small accretions. 


Statistical and other factual information 
as well as comment regarding any securities 
referred to in THE EXCHANGE have been ob- 
tained from sources deemed to be reliable, 
but THE EXCHANGE assumes no _ responsi- 
bility for their accuracy or completeness. 
Veither such information nor any reference 
to any particular securities is intended to be 
or should be considered as in any way 4 
recommendation for the purchase, sale or 
retention of any such securities. 
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titled under carry-back provisions of the 
corporate income tax statute. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. announced 
a net income of $2.037.060 for the first 
half of 1950, against a deficit of $2,336,- 
672 in the preceding year. A similar res- 
ervation about possible tax money re- 
covery for 1949 as in case of Curtiss- 
Wright was taken by this company. The 
1949 deficit was accounted for, in part, 
by substantial charges in connection with 
certain experimental projects which were 
later discontinued and provision made for 
related costs of termination payments. 

In case of the other groups of the table, 
this year’s business upswing, after a slow 
winter start, accounted directly for the 
percentage gains. Once the coal strike 
ended, mill and factory operation headed 
into a demand for many kinds of goods 
which exceeded earlier forecasts and the 
result is history. Every motor car owner 
is aware of the market situation in that 
industry, and it will be hardly news to 
them that 29 out of 32 listed automotive 
companies made money this year. with 22 
of them showing an improved state of net 
income over results in the first half of 
1949. 


General Motors Picture 


The more than half a billion dollar net 
of these concerns reflected largely the im- 
pact of an extraordinary demand upon 
General Motors Corp., although many 
companies figured in the 45 per cent rise 
of earnings among listed companies. “Au- 
tomotive” includes the motor car equip- 
ment concerns as well as finished vehicle 
makers; and the imagination finds some- 
thing of a task in trying to estimate what 
earnings’ figures would have been had the 
Chrysler Corp. not been closed down by 
the long spring and early summer strike. 

But the automotive display of the statis- 
tics high-lights only one field in which 
active business held sway. The chemical 
industry represented by 43 companies 
of which 42 reported profits and 37 did 
better than in 1949—revealed a rise of 
more than 44 per cent in net. This ex- 
hibit lends emphasis to the article about 
this industry, on page 3 of this issue; 
it paints a picture of crowding demands 
for many chemical products, many of 
them new, and raises some questions 
for investors to look into now that mili- 
tary preparedness is again pressing upon 
the industrial scene. 

\s regards petroleum and natural gas, 
the tabled record seems to deal with a 
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great volume of business which merely 
continued this year the story of last year’s 
consumption. The $553,000,000 net in- 
come of this roster of companies showed 
hardly any statistical change from the 
first six months of 1949. In making that 
substantial net, 15 companies earned more 
than the year before; but comment from 
the industry has all along indicated that 
the refining companies were working at 
a high pitch to serve the highways full of 
motor cars, and to make preparations to 
fill largely increased oil-burner demands 
of next winter from industry and house- 


holds. 


Better Textiles 


The textile situation is seen in the fig- 
ures to have been different from what was 
expected in the spring, when comment 
was widespread about rather light sales 
by retailers of clothing in some areas. No 
less than 14 of the 17 companies in the 
table showed improvement of net income, 
with the result of bringing net for the 
group up 48.8 per cent over the showing 
a year before. 

In percentage of net income improve- 
ment, the machinery and metal category 
of companies exceeded all others except 
the aircraft and amusement groups. The 
largest number of any group. the com- 
panies reflected a hefty demand for prod- 
ucts, from tools to oil drilling equipment; 
and, in view of possible alteration of this 
demand because of rising military needs, 
the companies afford material for investor 
study. The building trade concerns, which 
reported a rise of more than 34 per cent 
in net for the half-year, also come forward 
for fresh analysis in view of recent credit 
restrictions upon new construction. 

The electrical equipment concerns, with 
an upturn of more than 33 per cent in 
net, are subject, too, to analysis because 
of possible contraction of building; and 
this area contains numerous companies 
which could normally be expected to 
switch part of their capacity to military 
production. 

Railroad and rail equipment compa- 
nies, which may surprise some readers of 
this discussion by reason of a 19 per cent 
gain in net income during an interval 
when comment dealth with last winter’s 
sluggish coal traffic, have recently come 
into better business. Rail traffic is making 
a strong contrast with mid-summer of 
1949, the ordering of freight cars and 
diesel-powered engines has lately gained 
considerable momentum. The carriers still 


have possible labor troubles to meet, but 
the traffic prospect, in the view of railroad 
analysts, is considerably better than in the 
third quarter of last year, whether or not 
the military establishment’s program pro- 
vides special passenger haulage and an 
enlarged movement of raw materials and 
other heavy freight. 

Probably the most significant demon. 
stration of an active half year is revealed 
in the fact that only two groups of the 
twenty presented in the statistics show 
declines, and slight ones at that. Net in- 
come of food and beverage companies, 
declining 1.6 per cent, actually show sta- 
bility of no mean order in a period when 
prices of many necessities were slowly 
rising. The paper and publishing roster 
of corporations continued the tale of 
heavy and varied consumption which has 
been an industrial feature of the last eight 
years, The upturn of nearly 24 per cent 
in net income suggested that some irregu- 
larity of prices seen last autumn failed 
to forecast a downturn in this industry. 


Television Exhibit 

Only 5 listed amusement companies, 
chiefly those engaged in the manufacturing 
of television and radio equipment, scored 
with a showing that will hardly surprise 
the public. This relatively new industry, 
referring especially to television, stood 
close to the statistical top of the group 
exhibit, gaining 68.5 per cent in net 
income. 

The statistics cover results of a share 
less than half of the companies listed on 
the Exchange, those being the roster 
whose half-year statements were available 
up to press time. Allowance for the fact 
that only about one-third of the public 
utility companies are included in the tab- 
ulation should be made in considering the 
state of net income. This industry has 
been marked for many months by heavier 
demands for electric energy and gas than 
were evident in the same 1949 period. 
Hence, a 17 per cent rise of net among 
the companies, one of the smaller per- 
centage upturns of the groups, may be less 
than a broad representation would show. 
The industry’s active status is better il- 
lustrated by the fact that 23 of the 28 
tabled companies showed net income 
gains over last year. 

The tobacco companies all had net in- 
come for the six months, but as in the 
case of other reports in past years, earn- 
ing power revealed stability more than 
a tendency to expand. 
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Automotive Equipment Companies 


Diversify their Products 


MONG industrial groups of corpora- 
pyre the exhibit statistically pre- 
sented with this article occupies a unique 
position. Rated for descriptive purposes 
as automotive equipment companies, in- 
dividual anlyses of their production vol- 
ume and principal sources of earnings 
reveal a far wider scope. This is the 
second of a series of discussions, dealing 
with corporations listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange which receive less atten- 
tion in published securities market ma- 
terial than many larger concerns. 

The table at the end of this article 
discloses that only one of the companies 
enjoys an unusually long record of con- 
secutive annual dividends on common 
stock. Four others have made payments 
each year for 20 years or longer. The 
average for the 25 companies is closer 
to 10 years than 15 years; and comment 
is justified that rather broad diversifica- 
tion of products, despite their classifica- 
tions as suppliers of motor car and 
truck builders, helps to offset “cyclical” 
business changes. Nevertheless, 
panies are in a field that is 
competitive. 


the com- 
unusually 


Products for Military Use 

The column of per-share earnings for 
1949 shows that nearly all the exhibit 
had a good year. Now that this country’s 
partial reversion to a war economy is 
indicated by current events, a prosperous 
year when America was at war nowhere 
hardly affords a standard for measuring 
the prospect. Companies of the tabled 
roster are highly skilled in making pre- 


cision machines. During World War II 
fine instrument manufactures occupied 
several of them and the normal automo- 
tive capacities were largely geared up to 
the production of vehicles primarily use- 
ful to the military, with profits subject 
to re-negotiation. 

In the area of dividends, however, 20 
of the 25 companies made payments an- 
nually at least from 1940 (most of these 
dating their sustained further 
back ) reckon 
that management retains the knowledge 
derived from its experience from 1941 
through 1945, and in most instances earn- 


rece yrds 


and it is reasonable to 


ing assets have been increased substan- 
tially during the postwar business upsurge. 

If some of the companies are taken 
at random, the diversification of the field 
they represent receives emphasis, con- 


sidering their leading products: 
j 


brakes. start- 
other 


BENDIX AVIATION Corp. 
carburetors. motor car 


marine 


ers, and 


accessories; also aviation and 


instruments; 


Bore- WARNER Corp. 
clutches, 


transmissions, 


carburetors, universal joints, 
radiators, ete: aircraft accessories; home 
equipment including refrigerators, gas and 


electric ranges and oil burners: 
Co.— 


and 
trucks, tractors, ete.. shackles and mount- 


GRAPHITE BRONZE 
bushings for 


CLEVELAND 
bearings and cars 


ings; 


MipLanD) STEEL PRopucts Co.— 
stamped, cast and welded products such 
as auto frames, brakes and axle housings; 


Murray Corp. oF AMERICA—all-steel 
body units, fenders, hoods, chassis frames, 
cushion spring assemblies; also porce- 
lain enamel steel bath tubs, sinks, kitchen 
cabinets, electric and gas ranges: 


STEWART-WARNER Corp. — lubricating 
systems, auto and airplane heaters, radio 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Announcements of new listings of securities are confined mainly to a brief description of the * 
issuing corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed information is contained in the Listing © 
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The prospective consolidation of the Long 
Island Lighting Co. and its two principal 
subsidiary companies, Queens Borough 
Gas and Electric and Nassau & Suffolk 
Lighting. will create an integrated public 
utility company furnishing electric and 
gas service throughout Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties and the Rockaway peninsula of 
Queens County in New York State. 
When consolidation takes place, Long 
Island Lighting will have absorbed the 


business of more than 40 predecessor 
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ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


companies that furnished gas service 
since 1856 and electric service as early 
as 1886. The company was organized in 
December, 1910. The plan of consolida- 
tion has been approved by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. the New York 
Public Service Commission, the United 
States District Court and the United 
States Court of Appeals. However, cer- 
tain dissenting stockholders have re- 
quested the United States Supreme Court 
to review the case, with the result that 
legal proceedings cannot be concluded 
before October of this year. 

The consolidated company expects to 
supply about 325.000 electric and 230,- 
000 gas customers living in an area of 
approximately 1,200 square miles. Rapid 
growth reflects the 51 per cent increase 
in Nassau-Suffolk population shown by 
the 1950 census as against 1940 figures. 
In fact, more than one-quarter of the 
new dwelling units built in New York 
State during the post-war period were in 
Long Island Lighting Company territory. 
Industrial business also has shown a 
marked increase in recent years. 

Electric service is supplied by four 
steam generating plants located at Far 
Rockaway. Glenwood Landing. North- 
port and Port Jefferson. A second 44.000 


ae 


Port Jefferson plant of Long Island Lighting Co., which has 88.000 kw. capacity. 
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ag 


kilowatt turbo-generator is being installed 
in the company’s Port Jefferson plant this 
year, and a 100,000 kilowatt unit is sched- 
uled for the Glenwood Landing station 
in the latter part of 1951. 

\t present. manufactured gas is pro- 
duced at three points—Rockaway Park, 
Hempstead and Bay Shore—supplemented 
by a catalytic cracking plant at River- 





Glenwood Landing, L. I., power plant, with 
capacity of 170,000 kw. 


head and propane-air plants at several 
strategic locations for use on peak days. 
\ new and larger catalytic plant and a 
5.000.000 cubic foot holder are being 
built at Glenwood Landing to process 
and reform the natural gas which the 
company will be receiving from Texas via 
the Transcontinental Pipe Line about the 
end of this year. This should not only 
relieve the gas shortage conditions of 
post-war years but produce substantial 
savings as well. 

Operating revenues of the consolidated 
company (pro-forma) were reported at 
$37,421,000 in 1948, $40,564.000 in 
1949. and $43,213,000 for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1950. Net income 
for the respective periods was $2,767.000, 
$3.577.000, and $3,688,000. The equiv- 
alent annual earnings per share (on the 
basis of 3.149.696 shares to be issued 
upon consolidation) amounted to $0.88, 


$1.14. and $1.17. 
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Sheller Manufacturing 
Corporation 


1.106.680 Shares 
Common Stock, $1 Par 


Ticker Symbol: SHL 











N 1916 automobile steering wheels 
were very plain and unattractive, en- 

circled with wood rims generally painted 
black. The Sheller Wood Rim Manu- 
facturing Co. was organized in Indiana 
in that year to manufacture the wood 
rim section of these wheels. Molded rub- 
ber rims later came into use and to re- 
flect this change, the company adopted 
the name Sheller Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration in 1929, 

In the middle 1930s, Sheller devel- 
oped enamel coated hard rubber steering 
wheels and deluxe wheels with rims of 
molded plastic and chrome-plated, stain- 
less steel or plastic-coated arms. In 1938 
the company acquired facilities for pro- 
ducing the metal framework part of the 
wheels and in 1940 it acquired others for 
making the hubs and horn rings which 
complete the automobile steering wheel 
assembly. 

Sheller produces steering wheels as 
original equipment for motor trucks, farm 
tractors, airplanes, motorboats, buses and 
other types of conveyances as well as for 
automobiles. Approximately 2.500.000 
steering wheels were produced’ by the 
company in the first half of this year. 
The plants which turn out this produc- 
tion are located in Portland. Pendleton, 
and Union City, all in Indiana. 

\mong the company’s principal cus- 
tomers for steering wheels are Ford 
Motor Co., Chrysler Corp.. The Stude- 
baker Corp., International Harvester Co., 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Packard Motor Car Co., Deere & 
Co.. and Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
These customers obtain the major por- 
tion of their steering wheel requirements 
from Sheller. The company also supplies 
approximately one-half of the plastic 
steering wheel requirements of the Pon- 
tiae Division of General Motors Corp. 

Although Sheller’s steering wheel di- 


vision is the largest factor in its field, 
accounting for approximately 65 per cent 
of total United States production, this di- 
vision’s sales are currently about 26 per 
cent of the company’s total volume. 

The Dryden rubber division. acquired 
in December, 1947, through purchase of 
the Dryden Rubber Company (organized 
in 1901), is currently credited with over 
52 per cent of total sales. This division 
operates plants in Chicago. IIl., Keokuk, 
Ia.. and Montpelier, Ind.. and manufac- 
tures a large number of specialized 
molded, extruded, and sponge rubber 
products for the automotive. refrigeration, 
and other industries. 

The metal stamping and screw prod- 
ucts division, in addition to supplying 
parts to the steering wheel division, is 
responsible for approximately 12 per 
cent of Sheller’s consolidated volume. 

The cork products division is cur- 
rently contributing approximately 9 per 
cent of total sales. This division operates 
plants at Norfolk, Va. and Detroit. Mich. 

In 1940 the combined net sales of Shel- 
ler and of the companies which it sub- 
sequently acquired were reported at $9,- 
788.566 and net profit on the same basis 
was $650.768. In 1949 net sales reported 
were $31.683.070 and net profit was 
$3.689.812. The latter figure is equiva- 
lent to $3.30 a share on the presently out- 
standing shares. The shares were split 
two-for-one in June of this year. Cash 
dividends have bee: paid in each year 
since 1937. Adjusting for the stock split. 
the amounts paid in recent years were 
30 cents in 1947, 50 cents in 1948, and 
5714 cents in 1949. while 40 cents was 
paid in the first half of 1950 and 25 





cents has been declared for payment in 
September. 

In the first half of 1950 reported net 
sales were $19,344,833 and net profit 
was $2,227.690 or $2.01 a share. In the 
corresponding period of 1949 net sales 
were $15.786.327 and net profit was $1.- 


715,332 or $1.53 a share. 





American Metal 
Products Company 


859.920 Shares 
Common Stock, $2 Par 


Ticker Symbol: APD 











inent manufacturer and fabricator of 
welded steel tubular parts for the auto- 
motive industry, supplies essential items 
to all of the 
makers. 


\ MERICAN Metal Products Co., prom- 


important automobile 
The company’s principal products are 
tubular seat frames. stampings, axle hous- 
ings, torque and axle tubes and miscel- 
laneous items. It pioneered in the devel- 
opment and manufacture of tubular seat 
frames for automobiles, using the “Zig 
Zag” principle of a flat, sinuous spring. 
instead of the conventional coil spring. 
Last year, the company completed an 
expansion program. the benefits of which 
are being reflected in operations this 








Manufacture of torque and axle tubes at American Metal Products. 








year, officials indicate. Its plant is lo- 
cated in Detroit, on a site comprising 
approximately 1214 acres. The company’s 
main factory is a relatively new building 
with many innovations introduced to pro- 
mote operating efficiency and production. 
Much of the equipment has been de- 
signed in the company’s own engineering 
department. 

Through its policy of pioneering new 
parts and accessories for the automotive 
industry, American Metal Products has 
grown rapidly. 

The type of products manufactured 
by the company places it in a strategic 
position should large-scale conversion to 
a wartime economy become necessary. 
During World War II, American Metal 
Products produced rocket tubes for the 
armed forces. In addition, it was an im- 
portant supplier of torque tubes, axle 
tubes, and axle housings to the Ordnance 
Departments. 

The present company was incorporated 
in Michigan in 1928, but did not begin 
to operate fully until two years later. Since 
then, reported sales have grown from 
$320,000 in 1930 to more than $20,200,- 
YOO in 1949. During the same _ period, 
net income progressively increased until, 
according to the company’s records, it 
reached more than $3,000,000 or $3.53 a 
share in 1949, In 1946, sales amounted to 
$9,598,000 and net income to $1,417,000. 


Half-Year Results 


Sales during the first six months of 
the current year amounted to $15,498,- 
() as compared with $9,741.000 in the 
like period of 1949, During the half-year, 
reported net profits rose to $2,040,000 
or $2.38 a share as compared with $1,- 
518.000 or $1.77 a share in the first six 
months of 1949, The per share earnings 
are based on the 859,920 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding which represents 
the company’s entire capitalization. 

The current balance sheet position 
shows a ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities of 2.4 to 1. As of June 30, 
1950, current assets amounted to $9,776,- 
(00 and current liabilities were $4,072,- 
(WO, leaving net working capital of 
$5,704,000. Cash and equivalent amounted 
to $5,794,000. On June 30, 1949, current 
assets amounted to $6,156,000 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $2.457.000. leaving 
net working capital of $3.699,000. 

Since the beginning of 1950, the 
quarterly dividend rate has twice been 
increased to the current $2 a year. 
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Utah Power & 
Light Company 


1,333,396 Shares 
Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: UTP 











RGANIZED in 1912 for the purpose 
QO of integrating individual electric 
properties in Utah, Idaho, Colorado and 
Wyoming, Utah Power & Light Co. and 
its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Western 
Colorado Power Co.. now serve electricity 
to more than 165.000 inter-mountain cus- 
tomers. 

The Utah company operates over an 
20,000 square 
miles extending some 400 miles south 
from Ashton. Idaho near Yellowstone na- 
tional park to the center and southeastern 
border of Utah. The east and west limits 
are approximately 160 miles apart. The 
Colorado company serves an area of ap- 


area of approximately 


proximately 3.000 square miles which ex- 
some 150 miles from 
Oliver on the north to Red Mesa on the 
south. 

Utah and 


tends generally 


Colorado companies —fur- 


nish electricity to over 400 communi- 
ties in addition to many farms throughout 
their extensive rural areas. They operate 
more than 9,700 miles of electric lines of 
all voltages. The population of the area 
served by the Utah company alone has in- 
creased by one-third or from 511.000 in 
1940 to 680,000 in 1950, 

For the first quarter of a century of 
the company’s operation the principal 
power loads and the area’s most impor- 
tant industries were non-ferrous metal 
mines. Then extensive coal fields were de- 
veloped and electricity contributed to the 
present high mechanization of coal mines, 
As the economy of the territory gradually 
shifted from agrarian to mining and 
finally to industrial, the companies’ load 
and source of revenue became more and 
more diversified. Last year 41 per cent of 
the companies’ revenue came from resi- 
dential and farm service; 21 per cent 
from commercial service; 27 per cent 
from industrial users, and 11 per cent 
from “all other” consumers. 


Steel Industry in Utah 


World War If brought the massive 
Geneva Steel subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corp.. the only fully integrated steel 
plant in the Western states, into Utah and 
the state is now eleventh in the nation in 
steel production. Growth of satellite in- 
dustries around this new development is 
well in progress. 

Utah Power & Light Co. and its sub- 


(Continued on page 12) 








Utah Power & Light Company’s Soda hydro-electric station near Soda Springs. Idaho, 
one of the five plants built by the company to harness the waters of the Bear River. 
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HE stock market has displayed re- 
cently a marked demonstration of its 
ability to shake off the effects of an unex- 
pected shock to confidence. This faculty is 
ascribed by trained observers to the mar- 
ket’s “modern” characteristics. With in- 
vestment for the purpose of acquiriag 
dividend income high-lighting transac- 
an element that has been growing 
more prominent for several years—a sta- 
bilizing influence upon prices is im- 
parted to the entire market structure as 
soon as nervous selling runs its course. 
Stability and recovery forces, as lately 
seen in operation, are traceable in the 
statistics of sampled issues found in this 
Oddly, perhaps, from the 
angle of market technicians who lay stress 
upon the movement of averages in chart- 
ing the market course, the recovery of the 
sampled industrial and railroad groups 
has exceeded the record of the Dow, Jones 
& Co. industrial average. From July 13, 


tions 


discussion. 





Stock Price RECOVERY 
SAMPLED From Low 
Day oF KoreEAN CRIsIs 
INDUSTRIALS 


Prices Prices Gain 
6/12 7/13 7/13 to 8/10 
Allied Chem. . $255% + $2081%4 13.5% 
Ame Con. . i « « 34, — 
Am.Cyanamid . . 75 595, 2.7 


Am.Smelting . . . 55% 50% 10.8 
Am.Sugar ... . 49% 47%* 64 
Anaconda .... 32% 30% 108 
Am. Woolen .. . 24% 33 — 
Beth. Steel . . . . 39 37% 13.7 
duPont ..... 84% 674% 16.1 
Gen. Motors ... 98% 17% 16.4 
Goodrich . ... 93% 85 15.8 
Gulf Oi] . . . . . 69% 6254 12.1 
Kennecott . . . . 58 5653 8.6 
Lockheed . ... 30% 30 11.6 
Merck &Co. . . . 625 48% 6.7 
Monsanto .... 70 57, — 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 79% 70 14.1 
U.S.Steel . . . . 36% 3234 14.3 
West.Electric . . . 35% 29% «8.9 
Willys-Overland . - 6% 74% 11.7 
Youngs.S.&T. . . 945% 84 13.3 


* Bid. 








A. DEVANEY 


when Dow-Jones marked the lowest area 
of the June-July decline, this average ad- 
vanced 9.7 per cent up to Aug. 10. Many 
stocks of the table rose, in the same 
period, from 10 to 18 per cent over their 
July 13 prices. 

Admittedly, such a discussion as this 
must be considered as a kind of interim 
report. The fighting in South Korea 
sways back and forth. Congress is pre- 
paring to raise both corporate and per- 
sonal income taxes, with an excess profits 
tax in the offing. Market sentiment usually 
finds expression in advance of a true meas- 
urement of actual changes to come. It 
would be surprising to long-time market 
followers should so extensive a recovery 
as has occurred not bring somewhere in 
its train intervals of price irregularity or 
even weakness. But students of common 
stock investments can, nevertheless, find 
material to work with in events of the 
immediate past. 

The Dow-Jones industrial average at 
228.38 on June 12 established its maxi- 
mum position for this year to date. Among 


individual issues new highs were reached 
between that date and the day when United 
Nations intervention in Korea occurred. 
In other words, from a “peak” market. 
stimulated by sizable earnings and numer- 
ous dividend increases, investors and trad- 
ers were pitchforked into a dubious situ- 
ation. Surprise resulted in extensive hasty 
selling. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
dropped 13.5 per cent before broad price 
support appeared. 

The rally up to Aug. 10 had conven- 
tional aspects: after a sharp reaction a 
recovery of half to two-thirds of the de- 
cline is rated as a frequently-seen event. 
Thereafter fresh calculations are normally 
applied to prospects. But a difference 
with the recent upturn after stress was its 
speed. The tabled record of price changes 
covers almost exactly a month. It sug- 
gested that whatever new investment, and 
trading ventures, occurred subsequent to 
July 13 found a bed-rock foundation cre- 
ated by investors for income who had not 
disturbed their holdings during the ex- 
cited selling induced by bad news. 

lor purposes of comparison, the same 
industrial stocks are used in the statistics 
as in another study in THE EXCHANGE for 
July. The rails were added after analyses 
showed that those taken as samples had 
recorded as much resiliency as the rep- 





Stock Price RECOVERY 
SAMPLED From Low 
Day oF Korean Crisis 
RAILROADS 
Prices Prices Gain 
6/12 7/13 7/13 to 8/10 

Santa Fe - $116% 3 112 8.8% 
Atl. Cst. Line . . . 47% 4434 22.0 
Ches.& Ohio . . . 27% 274% 10.6 
RockIsland . . . 41% 391, 13.3 
Del.& Hudson . . 35% 3354 19.6 
Gt. North. Pf. . . . 37% 36% 14.6 
Tl.Central . . . . 41% 38%, 20.6 


Lou.& Nash. . .. 39 365% 16.4 
Penn.R.R. . . . . 16% 155% 16.0 
South.Ry. . ... 38 36%, 12.7 
Sou.Pac. ... . 56% 55% 9.1 
Union Pac... .. 88 86144 14.7 
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both indus- 
trials and rails the same dates are referred 


to in the statistics in order to reflect their 


resentative industrials. For 


action on an equal basis. The actual rail 
low for the year, as traced by averages, 
occurred on May 29. 

Comment about the stock groups would 
overlook an important item were the state 
of earnings not referred to. Searching 
estimates of a possible excess profits have 
persuaded many analysts that margins of 
net profits for well-managed industrial 
corporations should remain sufficient for 
sizable dividend payments. In regard to 
Class I railroads, earnings on peace-time 
business have disclosed considerable im- 
provement since the coal strike was settled. 

The stock market since Aug. 10. when 
the were compiled. has run 
fairly true to the pattern followed on 
many other occasions when a surprise de- 


statistics 


cline of prices was succeeded by a re- 
covery. As though a vacuum had been 
filled. prices improved to a level part 
way back to their position on the day 
before the June-July retreat started. A 
“wait and attitude 


investors. 


see” thereafter 
until further 
light could be turned on the Korean cam- 


paign, on 


was 


evident among 


progress at Washington in 
drawing up a new tax bill. A factor pro- 
moting price stability. while the emo- 
tional element hesitation, 
was the appearance of numerous divi- 
dend increases among a large category 


of industrial stocks. 


was causing 





Utah Power & Light Co. 
(Continued from page 10) 


sidiary operate 32 hydro-electric and five 
steam-electric generating stations with a 
total installed capacity of 260.438 kilo- 
watts. The hydroelectric system is sup- 
ported by steam power and both sources 
feed into a backbone transmission system. 
Power facilities occupy a strategic posi- 
tion in an area which had phenomenal 
growth during the war. All of the power 
demands have been fully met without cur- 
tailment at any time. 

The company is in the second year of 
a five-year $61,000,000 expansion pro- 
vram, which, among other things, will in- 
crease overall generating capacity of it 
and its subsidiary by more than 82 per 
cent. 

Net income in 1949 amounted to $2.31 
per share for the total of 1.333.396 shares 
outstanding at the close of the year. 
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Automotive Equipment Companies Diversify Products 


(Continued from page 7 


and television receivers, speedometers, 
fuel pumps, ete. 

The range of products. of which by 
no means all this brief 
summary, throws light upon the adapt- 
ability of an industry engaged in the 
manufacture of a well-rounded line to 
other goods requiring much the same 
plant equipment and skills. Some sur- 
prise occurred in 1937 when a motor car 


are named in 


and a refrigerator manufacturing com- 
pany were merged, the products being 
sharply dissimilar and appealing to dif- 
ferent kinds of consumers. The result— 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp.—was to bring two 
cyclical businesses together, employ the 
same technique in both departments, re- 
duce certain overheads by approximately 
one-half and, although earning modest 
profits on the stock except in booming 
years, create a strong balance sheet. 

To an extent greater than companies 
producing “heavy” goods, such as steel 
and iron, aluminum and freight cars, the 
auto equipment concerns as a class are 
quickly inventions. 


responsive to new 


They have to be that way in order to stay 
in business. The devising of electric 
starters for motor cars, as an example, 
launched a new industry; also the auto 
heater and others of the myriad refine- 
ments of motor transportation. 

In the field of modern household equip- 
ment, a broad horizon opened years ago 
and quick adaptability has been called 
for in order to permit the companies to 
get a share of such business as appealed 
to management. During World War II, 
tested skill in varied types of small ma- 
chine and gadget manufacturing enabled 
the corporations in this area to produce 
heavily on Government orders. 

Generally speaking, the auto equipment 
companies have larger share capitaliza- 
tions than the machine tool concerns dis- 
cussed in the July issue. They are larger 
companies, in the main, in regard to plant 
assets and required working capital. A 
number of corporations in the table have 
upward of 1,000,000 common shares out- 
standing; several have more than 2,000,- 
000 shares. 





Year Div 

Began(a) 
Amer. Metal Products Co. . . 1935 
Bendix Aviation Corp. . 1939 
Borg-Warner Corp. . 1928 
Briggs Mfg. Co. ‘ . 1934 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. . . . . 1929 
Campbell, Wy. & Can. F'dy. . . 1935 
Clark Equipment Co. . 1933 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze Co. . . 1922 
Dana Corp. . . 1936 
Eaton Mfg. Corp. . 1923 
Elec. Auto Lite Co. . 1935 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. . . 1945 
Hayes Industries. Inc. . 1947 
McCord Corp. .. . . 1946 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. . 1927 
Midland Steel Prod. Co. . 1936 
Motor Products Corp. . 1940 
Murray Corp. of Am. . 1947 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine. . 1895 
Sheller Mfg. Corp. . 1937 
Stand. Steel Spring Co. . * oe 
Stewart-Warner Corp. . . . . . 1939 
Thompson Products, Inc. . . 1936 

. 1936 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co. . 


(a) First year 
31; six month periods 





AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT COMPANIES 


of annual consecutive payments. * Adjusted. Three-month periods end with March 
with June 30. (b) Nine months through April. (c) Nine months through May. 


Earnings Per Share 


1949 
1949 _ Div. 
$3.53 6 mos. $2.37 $1.25 
5.24 3 mos. 1.69 3.50 
9.16 6 mos. 6.62 5.50 
6.88 3 mos.) 0.44 3.00 
1.99 6 mos. 1.90 2.75 
2.90 3 mos. 0.59 2.00 
1.36 6 mos. 3.51 2.00 
3.82 6 mos. 2.67 1.80 
3.18 9 mos.) 3.20 0.90* 
1.61 6 mos. 3.79 3.00 
7.58 3 mos. 1.09 3.00 
1.47 6 mos. 0.56 1.00 
1.61 9 mos.'?) 1.20 1.00 
5.33 9 mos. 4.27 2.00 
0.86 6 mos. 0.47 1.20 
9.53 3 mos. 0.87 5.00* 
6.97 3 mos. 2.29 2.00 
6.95 9 mos.) 6.05 1.60 
3.26 3 mos. 0.99 232 
335° 6 mos. 2.01 0.58* 
4.22 6 mos. 2.70 1.75 
1.67 3 mos. 0.59 1.00 
10.73* 6 mos. 7.42 2.50* 
2.33 3 mos. 0.54 1.50 
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Classroom 
Investors Report 


On 3-Year Results 


BY DR. J. O. KAMM, Chairman, School of Commerce. 
Baldwin-Wallace College 


HREE and one-half years ago the in- 
| vestment students of Baldwin-Wallace 
hegan operating a fund so that the theory 
they learned in the classroom and from 
textbooks could be put into practical op- 
eration. That they have learned well and 
worked hard is indicated by the results 
that they have achieved. 

The average return on the fund since 
its inception has been 11.9 per cent. In 
1947 they earned 11.01 per cent; in 1948, 
12.75 per cent; and in 1949, 11.93 per 
cent. This return is composed of dividend 
and interest income and capital gains. 

The fund which began with $100 to- 
day has assets of over $1,000. Half of 
the gain has come from dividend and 
interest returns; the other from gifts. 
Any gift received during the year is im- 
mediately capitalized (as are dividend 
and interest returns and capital gains). 
The annual return therefore is computed 
on the average number of dollars held 





Dr. Kamm explains ticker symbols to his class 


in the fund for the year. The variation 
in fund’s assets are similar to changes 
in assets experienced by the open-end in- 
vestment trusts as the result of the con- 
tinuous selling and redeeming of their 
shares. 

The assets of the fund are divided be- 
tween defensive and aggressive holdings. 
Cash serves as the defensive asset because 
the fund is too small in size to purchase 
bonds for that purpose. At the beginning 
of 1950 the fund was fully invested in 
common and preferred stocks but when 
the recent downturn occurred the fund 
was 28.5 per cent in cash. The 71.5 per 
cent represented by stocks was divided 
as follows: 10 per cent in auto parts manu- 
facturing; 30 per cent in chemicals; 2 
per cent in food distributing; 20 per cent 
in investment company securities; 6 per 
cent in retail drugs, and 5 per cent in 
capital goods manufacturing. 

Class members continually analyze (1) 





an 
att 





A student indicates market trends 


general economic conditions: (2) secu- 
rity markets; (3) specific industries; and 
(4) specific issues. The analysis narrows 
from the general to the specific until 
finally the most promising issues in the 
most favorably situated industries are 
selected. When general conditions are con- 
sidered unfavorable, purchases are not 
made and sales may be initiated. Securi- 
ties are purchased when the students 
feel that they represent values. Some of 
the fund’s shares have been held since 
the fund began. Long consecutive divi- 
dend records, good management, absence 
of long-term debt, favorable current ra- 
tios of earnings to price—these are char- 
acteristics for which the students look. 

With the resumption of a partial or 
total war economy, students realize more 
than ever the need of searching for 
values in purchasing securities. Emotional 
psychologieal changes on the part of the 
public often occur with little or no 
warning. The maintenance of adequate 
defensive assets is important. Otherwise 
funds would not be available in the event 
that important price declines occurred. 

Under a war economy some stocks are 
vulnerable to excess profits taxes; some 
are vulnerable to price controls; some 
to raw material allocations: some to con- 
version and reconversion problems.* All 
types of operational and management 
problems beset business. Planning an in- 
vestment portfolio requires an awareness 
of such possible economic changes. Only 
then will the portfolio be ship-shape. 

Class members, however, have confi- 
dence in the future. They know that keen 
thinking coupled with hard work produce 
worthwhile results. 


* Building stocks, for example, have already been 
affected price-wise by the cutting back of Government 
credit for housing construction, Shares in the build- 
ing industry have been reduced from 24 per cent 
(at the beginning of the year) to 5 per cent. 
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Working hours...9 735 
Earning hours...around the clock 





How men and women in every occupation 


keep their surplus dollars on the job 24 hours a day 


There’s no time limit 
on dollars at work ... when 
they’re invested in industry. Invested 
dollars work 24 hours a day; they create jobs, build 
new factories, produce new products, add to the nation’s 
wealth. And, when industry prospers, they also earn 
around the clock for those who invested them. 


The millions of people, in every trade and profession, 
who have purchased the common stocks of America’s 
great corporations are part owners of those companies 
...and have a direct interest in their operations. These 
investors know that some years produce more in divi- 
dends than others; some may produce no dividend. 


They know, also, that prices of companies’ stocks 
bought and sold by investors through the facilities of 
the Stock Exchange reflect the varying fortunes of 
these businesses, as well as investors’ opinions of how 
much the stocks are worth to them. 


To those seeking to employ their surplus funds in 
industry, the New York Stock Exchange says: get the 
facts before you invest. Factual information issued by 
companies listed on this Exchange is available 
to everyone; use it as the basis for your 
every investment decision. 


Lnvest wisely... through a Member Firm of the 


New York Stock Exchange 








